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ABSTBBCT , 

The role of the rural school on the plaint cf eastern 

Bebraaka froa the early days of the frontier to 1980 is eaaained in 
this portion of an eight-state research effort, the Country School 
Legacy Project, sponsored by the acua tain Plains Library Association 
to locate and preserve information related to country achoola. Data 
and anecdotes obtained through interviews, schcol records, published 
accounts, and visits to abandoned and existing scfcvCi sites are 
prasented under six chapter! headings: Bebraaka countxy achocla as 
historic sites: Bebraska country achoola as coaaonity centers; 
teachers; the 3 Bs (curriculua) : aarly ethnic education (the role of 
the school in the aaericanisatien process}; %nd Bebraaka country 
schoola today. The first school in Bebraaka ia identified as a log 
structure built outside the sa 11a ef Fort atkinaon in 1fi22. For over 
a century Bebraaka' s schools \have provided rural neighborhoods with a 
sense of ceasunity because they were the one place there all could 
gather for aeetings, school piegraaa, and social occaalcna. According 
to the feelings of one person intertieued, the present adainlstrative 
policy of reorganising country schoola with city schoolf, rather than 
consolidating thea into larger., but still rural, schools is 
responsible for the diminished role of the country schcel today. 
IBBCI 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL LEGACY: HUMANITIES ON THE FRONTIER 

The Mountain Plains Library Association Is pleased to be involved in this 
project documenting the country school experience. Funding of this project 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, cost sharing and other 
contributions enabled us all to work with the several state-based Humanities 
Committees as well as many other state and local libraries, agencies and 
Interested citizens. We are deeply impressed not only by the enthusiasm for 
this work by all concerned but by the wealth of experience brought to bear in 
focusing attention on—and recapturing— this important part of history, and 
how we got here. This project seems to Identify many of the roots and "charac 
ter formation** of our social political and economic Institutions in the West. 

Already the main Project objective seems to be met, stimulating library usage 
and Increasing circulation of historical and humanities materials in this region. 
Public interest Is rising in regional state and local history. Oral history programs 
are increasing with greater public participation. The study of genealogy— and 
the search for this Information— Is causing much Interest in consulting— and 
preser vl ng— historical materials What has been started here will not end with 
this project. The Immediate results will tour the entire region and be available 
for any who wish the program, film, and exhibit. There will be more discussion 
of— and action on— the Issues Involving the humanities and public policies, 
past and present The Mountain Plains Library Association is proud to be a 
partner inthte work rt>e Country School Legacy, and its contribution to unde : 
standing humanities on the frontier. 

Joseph J Anderson 
Novatki State Librarian 
Past president 

Mountain Plains Library Association 
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heritage dot the countryside of this state, whether 1t be a 
frame or brick school building still 1n use, one preserved 
by a proud ranker, a building still practical for farm equip- 
ment storage, or one of many in use as homes. 

Washington County presents a representative example 
of typical rural school building usage. Twenty-eight former 
schools have either burned or been torn down, four are still 
1n use as schools, fourteen have been converted to homes, 
one 1s being used as a church, two have been preserved (one 
L privately, one as a state historic site), one serves as 

a comnunHy hall, the upstairs rented to a pre-school, and 
two serve as farm storage buildings. 

In other counties surveyed this pattern repeats Itself 
again and again. In recent years the buildings have become 
especially popular for conversion Into homes. A few of the 
schools present luxurious opportunities using high quality 
wood panels, small -paned windows and brick walls to the new 
occupants while others demanded considerable structural 
Improvement to make them habitable. 

Frequently encountered were stories about local farmers 
who, 1n the face of the inevitable closing of a school, 
purchased the building, continuing to maintain 1t privately 
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for use as a community matting hall or simply for the 
satisfaction of future generations. In these Instances 1t 
1s likely that the new owner had himself once attended this 
school along with his parents and probably his grandparents. 

The bull dings that are still standing are rarely the 
original structure In the District. In many Instances they *" 
are the second or third building or show evidence of several 
additions as the school population required larger quarters. 

As noted by Alton Larson 1 of Blair 1t was not always 
Important to have a building to begin a school. Classes 
were usually not very large , as the really early settlers 
were mostly bachelors or just husbands and wives, with 
large f ami Ties to follow later. Education came first » then 
the buildings. Homes, bams and other places were used 
first. 

Then, when class size and the need to centralize a 
location required it, an early primitive structure would 
be built. 

Because the settlers themselves were usually living 
1n a dug-out or a sod home, these were many times the same 
structure used by the school. On July 3, 1872, Mr. eisble, 
the first county superintendent 1n Washington County visited 
District No. 39 and reported » "School 1n a cave, rude, rough, 
but comfortable, furniture homemade and very temporary. 1,2 

1 Interview, Alton Larson, Blair, NE, December 13, 1980. 

2 Hr, Blsble's book. Washington County Superintendent's 



B1sb1e on January 4, 1872 noted again 1n regard 
to the Sutherland school, District #20 that 1t was 1n a 
"cave, not very comfortable, temporary furniture." In May, 
District #44 was in the midst of a dispute regarding the 
location of their first school, and B1sb1e reported that the 
Board "has failed to locate, I have therefore located site 
near center of district." He obviously exercised some 
authority 1n such situations. 

"Think of the satisfaction of patrons 1n k wing that 
they had a school house, however crude, all their own!" noted 
Myrtle Johnson recollecting her student years. 3 In reading 
the various histories, listening to Interviews and reviewing 
letters and other documents one rarely comes across any 
real complaints about conditions. They obviously appreciated 
what little they had. 

In Pioneer Stories of Custer County , Nebraska, teacher 
B.C. Jones tells about a 14 by 28 foot dug-out which was her 
first classroom. Corn was burned as a fuel, with the supply 
piled on the edge of the schoolhouse roof. And occasionally 
classes were disturbed by "the hogs that ran wild and got on 
the roof and Into our com."* 

In Ms book The. Sod-House Frontier 1854-1890, Everett 
Dick notes that the "ffrst temple of learning 1n Alliance, 

7 % 

Nebraska , was a tent." 9 

TllnpUBllfhed) "History of Olstrict #58" (Madison County) 

by Myrtle Johnson. 

4 Jones, I.e. "My First Term 1n a Dugout Schoolhouse", 



Next to dug-outs the sod structure was the next most 

likely to be found. Built much the same as sod houses they 

usually presented comparab 1 * degrees of discomfort. 

. December first saw the new sod school house ready 
for Its fifteen-year-old teacher 1n short skirts and 
long braids. The' tittle unpalnted, rickety table and 
equally feeble chair had been salvaged from the unoc- 
cupied sod cabin of my grandmother » Mrs. Martha Ma pes; 
the square* wood-burning stove had been lent by 
Reverend H11 11am Elliot, father of W.C. Elliot of Mason 
City; six wooden benches had been made to accomodate 
not only the six pupils but the people who would come 
» there to attend church services or community affairs. 
At the training school we had been taught how to make 
a crude blackboard by applying a compound— chiefly of 
soot or lampblack-to a kind of building paper. When 
six feet of this had been put 1n place and a box of 
chalk purchased, the equipment was complete. 

The home-made benches varied, as three had backs 
while three had none and the only boy, Ed Cooper, 
contended that he should occupy one of the most com- 
fortable ones, so a compromise was necessary . As 
there were no desks, the writing lesson was a pro- 
tracted one, eacn child 1n turn sitting on the teacher's 
chair at her table to laboriously write 1n Ms copybook. 

The floor was dirt and during the cold winter of 
1884 the teacher's feet -were frosted. Later a quantity 
of straw was put on the floor which made 1t warmar but 
proved to be a breeding place for fleas. This w«s not 
conducive to quiet study but did afford the children 
some bodily activity. 

The only expense Involved 1n the construction of a 
sod school would be for rafters, window glass, a cast-iron 

m 

stove and perhaps some paint for the blackboard. 

While they were warm 1n winter and cool 1n the summer 
these sod structures did on occasion leak. Heavy rains 
often forced kids up on benches to stay out of accumulating 
water on the dirt floor which had leaked through the roof. 



STJeTsch, Roger L. Sod Walls: The Story of the Nebraska 

Sod House, pp. 182-163. 



Hard,, continuous rains began to dampen sod walls and would 
eventually leak through to the Interior. 

In wooded areas along the Missouri, the Platte and other 
streams, log cabins would usually be built for the students. 
Mrs. George Height of Madison County describes the log school 
she attended, which was constructed about 1871 : 

Mr. Hutchlns hauled logs from the Elkhorn 
River, he then hewed off both sides, put them 
on top the other and filled the openings with 
grass and mud. For the roof he put on poles, trash 
and grass and lastly dirt. There was one window 
and a door large enough for a barn. 

The first year we had no floor, but the second 
they sawed slabs and placed them round side down. 
Benches were made of slabs also with four sticks 
driven 1n for legs and unless we sat just so, down 
all would go which often happened as we youngsters 
of this rudely constructed hut were 1n for a good 
time occasionally .... 

If green wood were used small branches would continue to 

sprout from the wal Is. 

The very first school house 1n Nebraska was built 1n 

1822 just outside the walls of Ft. Atkinson, on the Missouri 

north of Omaha. The Indians was sufficiently friendly to 

make possible the use of this small log building. 8 Laler, 

1n 1836, missionary Moses Merrill was able to construct a 

log home and adjacent school house six miles west of the mouth 

't 

of the Platte river. Two years prior to this, 1n 1834, he 
had. been running a temporary school 1n Otoe chief I tan's 
lodge. 9 

T (Unpublished) "Deer Creek School of Early Days" (Madison 
County}* by Mrs. George Height. 

9 Slampos, Helen "Early Education in Nebraska." Nebraska 
History. Vol. 29, .June, 1948, p. 113. 

— ST Beggs, Walter Keiton. Frontier Education In Nebraska: A 
Thetis . . . University of Nebraska, 1939. Pp. i$?3. 



The process of locating a school often required a 
careful pi acenent accordl ng to property 1 1ne«. If ack 1 ng access 
to survey tools, "William Sharp who by the aid of a pair of 
harness lines and a pocket compass surveyed the land and 
outlined the various claims. ... the surveyor's crude 
work stood the test of better surveying." 10 Though this 
was done near Norfolk, 1t 1s likely that the task was 
repeated elsewhere. 

The minute books of school boards 1n every county are 
filled with exact notes on the motions, costs and other 
details related to building what one student referred to 
as frame buildings, "lighted and ventilated, especially 
ventilated . . 

j 

County superintendent (Madison County) Arthur Blckley 
read this at the dedication of a new building for District 
No. 30: 

In order to make 1t possible for this district 
to receive Hs state apportionment, Mr. Touten gave 
one room of his house for school purposes. 

In 1887 bonds for $353 were voted for a new 
school building. The building was plastered and 
sealed and all Help was donated that was possible. 

The Superintendent described the school building 
as being a new, frame building, well-lighted, no 
cupboards for books, and maps, but there were hooks 
for hats and caps. There were patent desks, no 
recitation seats, a teacher's desk, two square yards 
of blackboard surface. 12 

One school was built with a sod foundation, later 
replaced by brick. A student, Melodie Werner, in writing 



10 Clipping dated February 1928, -Norfolk had the 
First School in Madison County — Say Pioneers". 

IT Note drawn- from MM report 1n Madison County Historical 
Society about District #43, 1883. 

12 t1ckley r Arthur. CH1s*ory of District #30, Madison County, 
read at dedication of new buildlngj 
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about the school noted that the teacher would sometimes draw 
orr the sod foundation to explain geography pictures. 13 

One sod edifice of learning 1n Madison County was 
replaced by a frame structure which the Guilders painted 
red. It was replaced by a larger building early 1n 1923, 
which continued as the "little red schoolhouse" 1n loyalty 
to the old one. with a fresh coat of red paint and white trim. 
This building 1s no longer standing. 14 

Most early desk and other furnishings were made by 
local carpenters. George Muffly, 1n the 1880' s, helped 
one district replace Its wall bench by building desks similar 

I 

to the double desks manufactured later. He also built the 
first teacher's desk which was still 1n use 1n 1394. 15 

The schools were usually fairly close to each other, 
but from 1910 to 1930 they were regularly crowded 1n spite 
of their numbers. This was so because of large families 
and large numbers of families. Particularly 1n the eastern 
end of the state many families farmed only 80 acres, so 
there were many farms associated with each school. So 
many of the first frame structures were either replaced by 
stm larger buildings or were added to. In about 1917 
01 strict No. 79 1n Madison County had two school houses, 
"Charlotte Hayderr taught the lower grades and Rose Hayden 



14 "WPA Report, Madison County Historical Society, "Little 
Red School house" , 11-22-39. ± „„ 

T5 Sue, Nfckle (student essay) "History of 01 strict 27" 
(Madison- County}* nvd. 

T3 Werner, Melodle (student essay) "The History of 
District 27, Mtdlson County" 
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taught the High School (grides 9 & 10). " 16 "A new two- 
room schoolhouse was completed 1tt 1917 (Union Valley)— 
one room to be used for hot lunches. This room was outfitted 
with dishes and a stove." 17 And another school, District No. 
6, 1n Madison County also served hot lunches at about this 
time, usually soup and bread J 8 

In Brownvllle an ambitious plan was underway in 1857 
to establish a medical college. B1g plans were made with 
the bulildlng of a very attractive brick building to serve 
both the college and the church. A college president was 
hired, but all collapsed when Congress failed to recognize 
a petition for a land grant to support the school. The 
new building was then converted to public school use, with 
one resident building a"commodtous private boarding house" 
nearby in anticipation of furnishing accomodations to out- 
of-town students. 19 

Large, square two-room schools can be found 1n Washington 
County. There are several and they were obviously constructed 
1n this way to accomodate the large enrollments. In spite 
of slae the schools somehow always found space to hold 
two to three times their normal attendance for meetings or 



15 {ho author or date, ca.1917) "Essay of D1st. 79 Madison 
County" 

17 Dieter, Richard W. "History of Union Valley School #6" 
(Madison County) 

18 Interview with Agnes Wehenkel, Madison, Nebraska, 10/17/80. 

19 Beggs, Walter Kenton. Frontier Education 1n Nebraska: A 
Thesis . . . University of Nebraska, 1939. Pp 116-119, 
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Christinas programs. 

Other structures found on school grounds Included 
outhouses with well-worn paths leading to them, coal bins 
or other storage buildings for wood or corn fuels, small 
barns for horses, an occasional windmill and storm cellars. 

The Orem school and a few others 1n Washington County 
had pipe fences around the property. Old well pipes were 
fitted Into upright wooden posts, providing a safer fence 
than barbed wire, a place to t1e-up horses, protection from 
passing cattle herds, and with a lower pipe removed a 
place for children to swing from and play. 20 

These schools usually made no provision for lights, 
so when meetings were held by adults in the evening, kerosene 
lamps were usually brought to the meeting. Some schools did 
have oil lamps. "One evening, Dec. 1947, Wilson Flood was 
on his way to Art Wobig's and saw a brightness in the school 
house so he turned around and went to Walt Erickson's. To- 
gether they went to the school house found the stove door 
open. Coal had fallen on the floored was smoldering. Most 
of the light they had seen was from the open stove door." 21 

Small explosions were common from the old coal stoves. 
Alton Larsen indicated during a tour of the drem school house 
that the subfToorfng showed evidence that the stove had at 

22TTnterv1ew with Alton Larsen, Blair, NE, 12/13/80. 
21 Thles* Douglas (student essay) "History of District 
54" (Madisoff Coui.ty) 
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once burntd through with no other damage to the building. 

Wood, corn (when the market allowed), cow chips and 
later coal were all used as fuel. Today, conservation- 
minded persons are beginning to renew an Interest 1n corn 

v J 

as a fuel . It was * very good fuel. Everett 01 ck 

gives us background on^cow chips: 

Horace Davis, who taught at F1sh Creek 1n 
1891 as an elghteevyeafSold pedagogue, accepted 
a contract which as part of his duties required 
Mm to gather cow chlpsyfor fuel. Consequently 
at the close of the school day he went out on** 
the prairies, sack 1n hand, and picked up cow 
chips for the school stove. Since school teachers 
. wars an Ingenious tribe, 1t may be safely assumed 
that they worked out some sort of game such as 
"I spy" or competition between teamt for the honor 
of picking up the most chips to offer the pupils 
the opportunity of sharing the Joy of bringing 
1n the fuel." 

Those schools that are still open offer a structure 

today that differs very little from those constructed 

1n the 192o!s Here 1s a typical description: '' 

This building 1s 28 feet square* with a 6 by 8 
foot entry, with a full size basement. It faces 
east, and has wlndowds on the south and west sides, 
to the back and left of the pupils. The blackboards 
are on the north side of the school room. The new 
desk chairs are used.. There are two large cupboards 
at the east of the room for books and supplies. 
There 1s a roomy entrance for wraps with exterior 
door and also a gradm door. The storm cave may be 
entered from the- basement or outside. The building 
1s furnace heated. 1 The furnishings are teacher's 
desk and chair- recitation seats, blackboards, piano, 
pupil's adjustable chair desks, maps, reference books, 
hooks for wraps, a stone.water fountain, and the*. 
school had a large pell. 23 



21 D1ck, Everett. Conquering the Great American Desert. 
Nebraska* State Historical society, 1975. p. 68. 

23 Leu, Caroline- (student essay) "History of School 
District No. 30, Madison County, Nebraska" 
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Since before the turn of the century, for over one 
hundred years country schools have provided rural neigh 
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borhoods vrith a sense of community. First, there wat the 
pride of having built their own school, and then a^ 
necessity demanded, 1t became the only place where all 
could gather for meetings, for school programs, and for 
adult education activities. 

Madison County Superintendent Douglas Jensen 
observes that today's country school 1n his county serves 
an especially valuable community center purpose. Several 
of the county's schools serve Norfolk families who have 
chosen to live 1n rural neighborhoods. The families are 
young and active and turn out 1n great numbers for any 
* . ■ * event. They participate eagerly 1n events to 
support the school, with a strong parent- teacher organization. 
In essence, they are displaying the same pride that has 
been the mainstay of these rural schools since the 1870' s 
when the smal/ frame buildings were filled to capacity 
for programs/. 1 

Mr. Jensen also noted that recently one of his schools 
closed because of the need to merge with another. A loci 
farmer bought the property and building solely for the 
purpose of using 1t continuously as a community center. 



/ 



TTntervlew with Douglas Jensen, Madison, 10/3/80. 
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Btss Street Aldrlch writes 1n A Lantern In Her Hand 

about a very typical community activity using a school: 

That winter 'jf '76 and '77 *as anothtr one of 
grtat hardship* but Hke many things 1n life, 1t 
had Its pltasant s1dt. A reading circle was formed 
and met/at Woodpecker School every Friday night. 
Its members wore ribbon badges upon which Sarah 
Lutz and Abble had printed the mysterious letters 
"S.C.L.R.C.," which, when the mystery was eliminated, 
were discovered to stand for the title of Stove 
Creek Precinct Literary Reading Circle. The 
membership was divided, like all Gaul, Into three 
parts, end 1f there were not Belgians, Helvetians 
and Germans who fought and bled, at least, the 
"Reds," the "Bluts.* and the "Yellows' 1 met 1n 
forensic frays. On one Friday night the "Reds" 
performed* the next two Fridays the "Blues" and 
^Yellows" respectively^ end on the fourth. Friday 
night e big contest was staged, 1n which the star 
members of the various colors mingled 1n one grand 
rainbow spectrum, with people Imported from outside 
the precinct sitting 1n judgment upon the efforts. 
Thet winter the schooner ffeeperu* was wrecked, 
little Paul Dombey died, Hamlet met his father's 
ghost and the Raven quothed more times than there 
were meetings . . . 

Whole families came, ensconced on straw 1n the 
bottom of wagon-boxes which had been put upon bob- 
sleds. Every one brought heated soap-stones or hot 
flat-irons, as more than one load came from twenty 
miles away. The- Henry Lutzses brought their reed- 
organ 1n the slelgtr eech time, so there was always 
music. Abble was put on for a group of songs when- 
ever the "Blues" performed, and always led the 
chorus singing. ''Three Blind Mice" and "Scotland's 
Burning" ware the favorite rounds. As for the 
favorite choruses, while great partiality was shown 
toward "Juanlta," "Annie Laurie" and "Revive Us 
Ageln," for sheer volume there was nothing like "Pull 
For the Shore" to open the throttle. /Young blades 
who could not carry a. tuns were filled with an 
Irresistible Impulse to sing whenever the 11fe-l1ne 
was brought out* and when the sailors began to make 
more rapid progress toward the lighthouse* they 
grab oars, as 1t were, open their mouths and 
bellow like young steers. 2 

^ Z"~ JTdrlch* Bess Streeter. Lantern In Her Hand t 

0. Appleton & Company* 1931. Pp. l 27-128. 

:RLC 
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Her description sounds pretty glamorous, yet that 1s 
probably the way most of the participants would prefer to 
remember it. With the pot-bell led stove fired and the oil 
^amps lit the schools were often the location for such a 
literary meeting, a spelling bee, a box social, a debate, 
a meeting of a farmer's organization or as a temporary 
home for a church. 

A Mrs. Huddle 1n a history of District No. 17 1n 
Madison County writes that several early pupils "mentioned 
the debates and entertainments, they had. In the debates 
the patrons of the school took part. Many were the good 
times, they had." 3 

And community activities were not limited to just 
the building, as Mrs. George Height observes* "Then again 
all would dance the Virginia Reel or the old square dances 
to the tune of a mouth harp or violin fashioned from a 
dgar box, on the bridge within site of the teacher at her j 
desk. In the winters they would tobaggon down Its banks 
and across the old skating pond . . . j 

An early teacher, Nellie Brown recalls that, "Sometimes .' 
at the close of the year, we had the parents brflng lunch j 
and enjoyed a picnic dinner 1n the school room. I remember , 
distinctly thet Mrs. Reynolds, who llved^ 1n the Blakely 
district *ut whose boys were attending School here that ' 

THuddle, Mrs. "History of District #17" (Madison County) 11/1^/20. 

4 height, Mrs. George. "Deer Creek School of Early Days" j 
(Madison County) 

i 
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season, brought a big chicken pie that we all enjoyed. 
All brought abundantly and the cooks were as good In those 
days as to-day. An elaborate program was given at this 
time. This was the only big conmunlty affair 1n those days." 

Agnes Wehenkel recalls that box socials were for her 
and her family very special events. As she described 1t 
the activities seemed quite elaborate, with due propriety, 
but a fun time for all. Her school was large enough to 
house the social Indoors should weather be a problem. 6 

In Life In. an American Denmark, Al fred N1el sen writes 
about activities 1n the folk school: "The students put on 
plays and many people from the community came to see these 
and enjoyed them very much. In my childhood all the plays 
presented were 1n the Danish language. 

"Father and mother went to most of the meetings at 
the school. Baby sitters were unknown and we children 
often went with them. Before I knew who Shakespeare was 
I heard such nam?? as Macbeth and Hamlet. There were many 
lectures by faculty members on literary and historical 
subjects. Quite often students and teachers had musical 
Instruments and there was a little orchestra." 7 

The Danish folk schools were organized to train older 
young people and adults/to retain their national heritage, 
so this type of school offered a faculty and programs that 

TTSTtltled account (ca. 1889) by eerly teacher, Nellie 
Brown. Madison County Historical Society. 

6 Interview with Agnes wehenkel , Madison, 10/17/80. 

7 Nielsen* Alfred C. Lift 1n An American Denmark. 
Grandvlew College, 1962. P. 29. 



offered families much more than tht typical one- teacher 
school. 

Teacher contracts sometimes spelled out requirements 
for community activities: "Lois Johnsor. returned for the 
1934-1935 and her contract called for observance of rural 
patrons day and one public entertainment." 8 

Leonard Loftls, from Tekjfenah. said that his school, 
the "New England School" could not hold everyone for a 
Christmas program, so 1t was held at a narby church. 

Churches were frequent users of school buildings 
until they could build their own structures. In one 
Instance 1n Washington County, near Herman, a church had 
been built 1n 1885, but 1* Europeans and the Scandinavians 
who used 1t fought so much that half the congregation left 

a 

and held services 1n the nearby Glendale school. 

Mr. Loftls also recalls use of the New England School 
by the Germans as a church. The- Farmer's Union used 1t for 
a meeting place, and he and another boy performed custodial 
work after these meetings. 

. Inez Neumann, a teacher at the Blopmfleld School 1n 
Douglas County, said that the Farmer's Union met 1n her 
school, and that they had to bring their own lamps as the 
school did not have lighting in 1937. 10 

§ Johnson, Bob, grade 7 (student essay) "History of 
01st. 68, Madison Cty. from 1887-1967" 

9 Interview with Niels Miller, Herman, 12/6/80 
10 Interview with Inez Neumann, Ralston, 1/13/81 
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In & letter to his grandson, David Launer, Ltonard Loftls 
of Tekamah wrltts about a travailing troupa that would visit 
tha New England School #23 naar Harmn: "Once 1n a while 
there was a group of entertainers would stop at the school 
house with covered wagons, trained dogs, trained birds, 
magician and musical Instruments. They would put up a big 
tent on the school ground. Me would hurry home from school, 
do our chores and the whole family would go bae/c for a real 



Niels Miller, while being Interviewed, noted that a 
musical troupe- would occasionally stop at the Pleasantvlew 
School near Herman. A travelling photograph v visited the 
school nearly every year to do student and family photographs. 

Leonard Loftls mentioned that at one time basketball 
competition was tried between schools, but that like many 
other Inter-school activities at the turn of the century 
was dropped because of lack of transportation. His alma 
mater, the New England School, now has an annual picnic 
which attracts many former students, though not as many of 



(My research did not provide me any additional data 
beyond what 1s given. I found 1t' difficult to pull specifics 
from persons Interviewed, and could locate specifics 1n 
documents and literature- reviewed, without relying on 
previously published materials too heavily.) 



treat." 



\ 



\ 



the younger ones as they would like. 
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Addition to Dertlen rtport on 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS AS COMMUNITY CENTERS 



from Pioneer Lift In Nebraska Pamphlets . Series II, p. 9, 
WPA Wrlter^s^rogram, ReFaskl state HHtoHcal Society, 
1941, "Interview With Mrs. Emma Relnke Bradshaw 
(Columbus): 

I havt told you that father had little schooling, 
(note: he was from Prussia & could speak Polish & High German. 
He read American newspapers constantly) but I forgot to tell 
you that for a short time Mr. I.N. Taylor (real estate dealer 
a 1871 secretary of the Nebraska State Emigration Society) 
taught a night school for the older people. Father attended 

those classes and must have learned some of the Intricacies 

* 

of the English language. 
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'V^f^X. Nebraska 

TEACHERS 




Prtpand by 
Jams Dertlen, 1/81 



"A mob of mobile maldtns meditating matrimony ..." 
was one way of describing early frontier teachers. 1 Though 
teaching was an honored profession, many have admitted that 
1t was not very lucrative. And many a young lady escaped 
Into matrimony or some other profession as soon as the 
opportunity was made available. Besides serving as a teacher 
and disciplinarian, a teacher was usually the school's 
custodian. 

Turnover was high, with some schools reporting a new 
teacher every term, some even having two or three 1n one 
term. It was usually quite unusual for early teachers to 
stay on for more than a couple of years, unless they lived 
with relatives nearby. 

Before giving too much attention to typical teaching 
conditions 1n these early days some mention should be given 
to Nebraska's first school. 

The fur traders were Indirectly responsible for the 
flrsi school 1n Nebraska territory, 1n that their presence 
along the Missouri made necessary the construction of the 
military post, Ft. Atkinson, Slorth of Ome^a, near Ft. Calhoun 
(name of municipality near which Ft. Atkinson Historical Site 
1s being reconstructed). 

"The first Indication that a school was to be established 
can* February *, 1820, 1n a terse order from headquarters 



• - . . . . > . - Jfct * 
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stating simply that 'Private George Stevenson of Battalion 

Company (C) 1s appointed teacher of the Regimental School % 

and will be reported on dally duty.' No further record 

appears 1n the council books until January 24, 1822. 1,2 

In January, 1922, the quartermaster "... was ordered 

to 'put 1n suitable repair' a building outside the west gate 

of the barracks, to be used as a school room ..." and 

3 

that a non-commissioned officer be selected as teacher. 

A Sergeant Mumford was this next teacher. His base pay 
was eight dollars per month with an additional fifteen- cents 
dally being paid from the regimental exchequer, which was 
built up gradually by the sale of products from the farm at 
the post. In June, i82C>, Instruction was Interrupted 
temporarily while Sergeant Mumford rejoined his regiment 
on an expedition against theArlkara Indians. Classes were 
resurtd 1n October of that year. 

At one point 1n 1825 Mumford resigned then accepted the 
teaching Job again. "He was also granted an extra whiskey 
ration. Perhaps stress 1s not a 20th century phenomenon 
for school teachers." 5 The additional spirits may have proved 
to be his undoing, for shortly after this a new teachers name 
appeared 1n reports. 

In 1824 the garrison was dismantled and moved to Kansas, 
becoming Ft. Leavenworth. While 1n Nebraska 1t had become a 
self-supporting farm community. A library was established 

Twiggs, Walter Kenton. Frontier Education 1n Nebraska : 
A Thesis * . . University of Nebraska, 1939, p. 5. 
3. Ibid , p. 6* 

§! TTTden's Centennial Journey 1880-1980 . Service Press, 1980, p. 124. 
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comprising son* five hundred volumes, and with the school 1t 
was actually the first cultural Institution 1n the territory. 6 

The next school activity recorded 1n tne territory came 
when missionary, Moses Merrill, "small, slender, and florid 
of complexion, he hardly typified the general notion of a man 
fitted for T1fe on ihe frontier," arrived with Mrs. Merrill 
and his children 1n November of 1833 near Bellevue along the 
Missouri. He " . . ; found that the seamy side of civilization 
had preceded him. Sickness, epidemics, cholera, and worst of 
all, drunkenness ravaged the tribe 'through all of the seven 
years of his work." 7 j 

In 1835 when the Otoe village was moved from Bellevue to 
a site six miles west of the mouth of the Platte, Merrill 
built a log home with an attached school. While he frequently 
succeeded 1n attracting children to the school and found that 
they were excellent students, he faced a continuing problem 
with traders, who constantly tried to undermine his efforts, 
usually winning the Indians over with whiskey. These traders 
" . . . did not wish the Indians either christianized or 
educated; the reason being that as long as they remained 1n 
Ignorance, no difficulty would be experienced 1n handling them. 

In 1840 Merrill died. His frail health could not keep up 
with the rigors of the job. Other missionaries came and found 
their task equally demanding, so we can conclude that these 
early missionary schools for the Indians were not usually 
successful. And we woul^ have to wait for the more formal 

eHSeggs, p. g. 
7 Ibid, p. 17. 
8. TbTcL p. 20-38. 
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Introductions of schooling on the reservations before Indian 

education showed any sign of progress. 

Once a location for a school was found the next step was 

the selection of a teacher. In many Instances someone already 

In the neighborhood was found. Deer Creek School, which was 

founded 1n 1871 1n Madison County, provides probably a typical 

example of the selection process: 

George Gray, a second bachelor, was chosen as 
teacher as all thought him the best qualified and too 
he was a cripple, both feet being amputated at the 
Instep. He and two brothers were out 1n a raging 
blizzard for three days. They had gone hunting and 
became lost. Both brothers 'toes ware frozen off but 
George was left only Ms heels tfwalk on. This 
happened In Iowa 1n 1868. When the board approached 
George and made known their wishes* he said he would 
teach providing they would allow him to bring his 
horses along. It was agreed that school should open 
the first of April. So on the day appointed, we 
children all gathered at the old log hut. All were 
awaiting the arrival of our teacher. All at once 
one of the children commenced to laugh, as he pointed 
toward the old bachelor's home. True to his word 
there came George Gray with seven head of horses. 
He road one and the six followed behind. They came 
all through that term and 1t 1s hard to say who learned 
the most, we ar the horses. 

Another male teacher from Madison County was Tunis 
Voorhees: 

Tunis Voorhees, the teacher, usually called "Van" 
rather than by his first name, Is best remembered 
from h1> appearance as he came to school riding a 
very^jmrTT pony. He was a heavy set man, and was out 
of proportion to the little steed, making an odd 
figure. His children must have walked, as there was 
certainly no room on the steed. 

Mr. Voorhees was t man who seemed old to the 
pupil s. That may have been 35 or more. ... He was 
a man of considerable eduction, and of marked ability, 
a worker 1n church* * leader 1n slngtna* public 
spirited, and eman highly thought of. ,u 

9 Height, Mrs. George (Florence Lewis), "Deer Creek School 

of Early Days" (Madison County), Madison County Historical Society, n.d. 

10 "The Second Year of School District Ho. One, Madison. Co." As 
a Pupil, James Dover Remembers It. Madfson County Historical Society, nd. 
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One young man, B.C. Jones* writes, "It was 1n 1887 that I 
went to Custer County as a young man of 20 years of age . . . 
The next year I took my examination for teaching ... The 
first CschooQ I tried ... the clerk politely advised me that 
they wanted a man for a teacher and not a boy." 11 

When Jones finally did secure a job and located the home 
of a school board member, after some difficulty pronouncing 
Bohemian names, he discovered that "No one wanted to board 
the teacher" but that a bachelor agreed to board him for two 
weeks until a permanent place could be found. "When they found 
a permanent boarding place for me, 1t was not so pleasant 
walking three miles through the wind and storm but this lady 
was a model housekeeper." 12 

Another teacher who started 1n Custer county 1n 1887 
was Hiss Eurola WelmetCwho "... was only fourteen years 
old at the time of her teaching experience it Dale and only 
two of thk board would sign her contract on account of her 
age. However, she said, 'If I fall , you need not pay me.' 
The second term all three members signed the contract." 13 

Some young female teachers discovered they had to board 
with families 1n small one room cabins with only a curtain 
providing prtvacy from any males 1n the household. Nellie 

It Jones, B.C. "My First Term 1n a Dugout School house", 
Pi oneer Stories of Custer County , Nebraska. Custer County 
Chief, 1 938, pp. TeraST 

12 Ibid. 

13 TETtT. p. 107. 
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Brown recalls boarding "... with the Bentleys, who lived 1n 
a small three room house. Mr. Bentley was a carpenter and was 
away from home most of the time. In this home, there, was one- 
bed room, long and narrow. Mrs. Bentley and I occupied the\bed 

and the three children slept 1n the trundle- bed, which was 

14 

pulled out from under the foot of the bed." 

Cora Beels, who taught 1n 1874, tells that her "... bed 
was a straw tick laid on the floor, 1n a room only the weather- 
boards between me and the wintry winds. It was a mlle-and-a- 

o 

half walk to my school house, where I bull t my own fires, and 

taught about 20 pupils. It was nothing to look out from the / 

••15 ^- 
door or windows and see Indians stalking by." 

Cora Beels used the Income from this teaching job to 
start college. She later taught music, then took up a "timber 
claim" where she raised beans and chickens to earn more money 
for college. It took her ten years to complete college 1n 
this fashion. 16 

In History and Stories of Nebraska , Sheldon explains 
that "Frontier school boards were often good hunters aftd 
trappers, having little knowledge of books, and many amusing 
stories are told of the examinations given by them [to aspiring 
teachers}. Sometimes the school board and teacher got Into 
an argument over what was the right answer to a question. 

T4~"7unpubI1 shed, untitled account by early teacher, Nellie 
Brown, ca. 1889)1 Madison County Historical Society. 

15 W.P.A. writer's Project. Monw; Uj£ Jjl Nebra^ 
P amphlets, Series I, p. 3 — "Interview wlthTora A. Beels (Norfolk)" 

? ibTar — 
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The law»-£rov1ded for a county superintendent, but the salary 
allowed was so small that few cared for the office and 1n some 
counties there was none. So these first Nebraska schools 

17 

were run very much as each neighborhood wished." 

Teacher's salaries were normally quite low. In one 
record we note that "because the length of the school terms 
was so uncertain, teachers . . . were often paid by the 
dayi and records Indicate that Lottie Hadley, who taught 1n 
District 17 1n 1911-12 was paid between $1.42 and $1.50 
per day,, per haps depending upon the number of pupils she 
had." 18 

"A teacher remarked that one of the most trying problems 

teaching 1rr the larger early schools was the matter of 

giving assignments. Many rimes there were no two students 

with Identical books. In 1891 the Free Textbook Law, one 

of the first 1n the United States, was added to Nebraska's 

statutes. This did not mean, of course, that all schools 

19 

compiled with the law Immediately." 

Constantly appearing 1n Interviews and 1n written 
accounts of early teaching experiences are stories of problems 
with student discipline. Frank Grady recall: "The first 
teacher 1n Raymond school was rurr out by the boys , who used 
stones as weapons of the assault. The second met the same 

17 Sheldon, Addison Erwln. History a,:d Stories of 
Nebraska. Chicago, University Publishing Co., 1914, p. Z44-. 

T3"T1lden , s Centennial Journey 1880-1980. Service 
Press, 1980, p. 125. 

19 Ibid, p. 126. 
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gang, but when he had soundly thrashed one boy, and the youth's 
father coming to take up the battle shared the same fate, the 
reign of terror ended abruptly, and a new respect for the 
school was established." 20 

With teachers like "J.W. Kerns who used to pull up the 
window and sp.1t a gob of tobacco juice clean down to Main Street 
... the discipline on the whole was pretty good . . . There 
were no h1gh-faloot1n laws, and the teacher could whale the very 
devil out of you 1f 1t would aid 1n your 'brlngln' to time'." 21 

Grady recalls a story about a teacher who "... was 
already 1n the school on New Yean Day, and they threw brimstone 
—sulphur I reckon It's called— down the chimney and smoked him 
out, getting possession of the premises . . . Quite a percentage 
of the big fellows 1n the school considered the teacher Public 
Enemy Number One. The worst thing of all was when the parents 
took up the battle of the kids . . . That happened quite often 
and they vowed that If the kids couldn't put the teacher out, 
they would. They usually got the worst of 1t, however." 22 

In some schools when winter arrived and 1t was no longer 
necessary for the older boys to' work, school boards would hire 
me#jjteachers to temporarily replace the females while the 
older boys were In attendance at the school. Grace Thompson, \ 
whose father, Dan Thompson, started McCarthy School, District e 
29, in Washington County in 1875, tells that "One teacher had 

STwTF.A. Writer's Project. Pioneer Life 1n Nebraska Pamphlets, 

Series II, p. 25 — "Interview With Frank Grady (Raymond)" 
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as many as 75 pupils during the winter when they couldn't 

farm. Students drove some teachers out (hard to handle). 

Finally, Mr. Van Duesen (Jimmy) we.it to teach. He laid a 

gun across the top of his desk. He said, 'Boys, I'm here 

23 

for business—to teach.' He didn't have any trouble." 

There were many male teachers who could handle even 
the roughest circumstances, be they students or teachers. 
Charles Wertz of Richland, for Instance, was very good with 
a gun. He frequently took leaves of absence from his school 
to join cattle drives, to work as a "fence Hder", to hunt 
horse thieves, to serve as a payroll courier and to join 

p jgj s* Searching for criminals. And while doing all of this 

' 24 

he continued to attend college and teach rural schools. 

Physical strength, though sometimes necessary, was 
not always necessary, for there are many examples of women 
teachers whose attitude and technique gained the respect 
of students, regardless of occasional ornery temperaments. 

Much emphasis has been given to the teachers, though 
superintendents 1n the counties were often the unsung heroes 
who stood behind the teachers, secured better salaries for 
them, worked to give them better training, etc. C.W. Crum, 
a county superlntendenx: for Mad1 jn county about the turn of 
the century, was an early day educational activist. He was 
always quite proud of his teachers. He began his work with 

23 Story related to Betty Larsen, Orum, by Grace Thompson, 1980. 

24 ¥.P.A. Writer's Project. Pioneer Life 1n Nebraska Pamphlets, 
Series II. pp. 10-18— "Interview With Charles WerEt (Richland) 1940. 
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no real background: 

Whan I started out to call on the rural schools, I 
want as far away as I could and called on 62 1n the S.W. 
corner of the county. H1ss Tena Thompson was teacher 
and Miss Anna Torgerson was visiting her that day. 
They were scared stiff and t was scared worse. They 
w— e the finest type of Norwegian, and the finest type 
of teachers - the kind we want to keep 1n the work, but 
unfortunately for the schools, the kind that get married. 
. . . A f ew days later I called at No. 10 west of Battle 
Creek, M1ss Pearl Reese, teacher ... one of the best 
teachers Lhave known. Quiet and sweet and modest and 
forceful 

The teachers soon got over their fear of Mr. Crum and learned 

that they could depend on him to rush to their aid whenever 

help was needed. 

Such a call from Battle Creek once started me out 
1n a temperature 16 below, and a stiff wind from the 
northwest. Three miles out, a man stopped me saying, 
"Crum, your nose 1s frozen white." I thawed 1t out 
with my mitten, and carried 1t 1h my hand the rest of 
the way. I stopped at No. 9 to/ get warm." 

As county superintendent a person would not only be 
responsible for examining and certifying nearly all teachers, 
but would often give examinations for eighth grade graduation 
to students, so these person were constantly aware of the 
conditions 1n which they worked. 

C.W. Crum viewed the examination process for new teachers 
as less than useful: "Towards the end I was quite convinced 
I could tell about as much of teaching ability by the way a 
girl fixed her ha1r„ the fit of her shirtwaist and the hang 
of her skirt as by what she could tell on paper." 27 

25 (Unpublished, untitled typed letter about Ms work 

as Mad1s1on County Superintendent,, by C.W. Crum) Madison County 
Historical Society. 

26 ibid. 

27 T5TJ. 
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On* of Crum's beefs which he soon got all county 
superintendents Involved 1n was the over-emphasis high 
schools 1n the state were giving to normal school training. 
Considering the small Ph. -entage of students who chose to 
become teachers, he and the other superintendents felt 
that high schools: should stop preparing everyone for 
college entrance or teaching, and offer basic training 
of more use to the majority. Their efforts to introduce 
legislation and change met.at the time, with much resistance. 

One of Nebraska's more famous teachers was John G. 
Nelhardt. In commenting on his training he says, "The chief 
entrance requirements of the old Nebraska Normal College seemed 
to be the applicant's conscious ignorance and his determination 
to do something about 1t. There were some whose education 
had been limited to occasional attendance at a country school 
1n the dead of winter when there was nothing more Important to 
do. Those were out to overtake fast-fleeting opportunity, 

28 " 

and they were excellent students 1n general.'" 0 

As with many who went through the Normal School process, 
the real learning began on the job. These teachers hive 
a record they can be proud of. 

2fl Relhardt, John G. All rs But A Beginning, Youth 

Remembered* 1881-1901. HarcourFBrace Jovanovich, 197Z,p. 100. 
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Prepared by 
Jams Dertlen, 1/81 



-^-^ On March 16, 18S5 tht First Territorial Legislature of 
Nebraska, while meeting 1n Omaha, prepared and offered to the 
Governor for his signature the first school law, making the 
Territorial Librarian the first Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and organizing counties as the logical sub-divisions 
for school government.* 

County superintendents were to be chosen with their 
Initial duties being to divide the county Into districts 
and to notify the- residents to proceed to organize. However, 
nothing 1n the- law required the schools to be opened, and 
once opend they could be closed or continued at the pleasure 

2 

of the people. 

Since no taxable base, land being the logical choice, 
was available, this being so because the federal government 
held title and did not release the lands until Nebraska 
became a state 1n 1867, the provisions of this school law 

were of ho practical value. Schools were costly, and 

i 

without the mtans to provide the finances problems arose 

Imeedlately between what the public wanted and officials 
3 

could organize. 

By 1859 twenty-nine schools had been established with 
1 "... 277 children (out of a total enumeration of 4767) 

1n average dally attendance taught by twenty male and 

1 Betas* W**r Kenton. Frontier Education In Nebraska: 
* Thetis . . . University of Nebraska, 1939, pp. 43-46. 

2 Ibid, p. 47. 

3 TO, PP. 52-68 op 
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twenty-two female taechars. . . . Only eight of tht seventeen 
countits reporting had organized any schools, and twenty of 
tht twenty-nine wart 1n four countits, Cass, Nemaha, Douglas 
and Washington, and mora than a third of than wart 1n Cass 
and Nemaha alona." 4 * 

Afttr 1867 davelopmant procaadtd rapidly. Howavar, an 
1ntartst1ng sldaHght 1s that compulsory education "was 
rajacttd by a rtsoundlng majority 1n 1871, and as lata as 
1883 1t was rtfarrtd to 1n the prass as 'a casa of dtHHum 
trtmans,' but tht Populist Itglslatura of 1891 enacted a 
compulsory school Taw which guaranteed tht opportunity for 
a common school educetljg to all young Nebraskans." 5 

So tht way was paved, though the roads were not, for 
students like young Alva T. Andtrson to attend school, 
getting there 1n 1890 by walking "over n111s» through barbed 
wire fences, and through Ira W. Olive's large herd of cattle. 
Sometimes wa would have to put on speed and outrun a longhorn 
and dive Into a chokecherry patch. One fall morning my two 
sisters and I wart going up the c*%<m on our way home from 
school. At our left on the side of tht hill there were nine 
coyotes, one following tht other. I btlltve they were hungry 
and had gotten tht scent of our dinner palls, so they trailed 
us." 6 

Arr1v1ng,tht students might have sat at. a 3 X 12 table 
placed 1n tht middle of the room or at benches along the 



* — TIE 
5 Ufa 
Nebraska Press* 1965, ? 



5 DTsoh, James C. History of Nebraska. University of 



o * Sod Bouse Memories. Volumes MM11. Sod House 

ERJC Society, W2, p, 9* (Uxington* Alva T. Andersen). 
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wall. Student John Mills recalls that "A lot of toe tramping 
and other deviltry want on under that table. We had a few 
weeks school that sunnier, about twenty-five attending, hardly 
two readers alike, which suited some of us fine, as we'd 
borrow different books to reed. Our writing material was a 
slate and pencil, the pencils often decorated with a flag." 7 

Student Fred Graves observed, "I went to school right here 
1n District 47, Crounse School, 1n the year of '85. The old 
school house was here then . . . There weren't any grades, just - 
readers, and they were pretty limited. Some of the big boys 
came to school that fall, and I remember George Upmar. asked 
the teecher what readers she had, and she said she had only 
four. He went home, saying that wasn't anorjh, and he 
couldn't get anything at that school since he already had 
reed the fourth reader." 8 

Supplies of appropriate reading materials were often 
limited, with the new schools depending on what families 
could provide from personal collections. 

"In 1887, a report of the visit of the county superintendent 
Mr. Crumm 1s left. It was a very cold day, October 26. He 
arrived at the 'very old' school house 20 by 30 frame building 
at 9 A.M. It had no vestibule, no bookcase. No globe, one 
map, no books of reference; M1ss Ella Cooper, aged 23 was 



Series I, p. 26» s "Interv1ew W1 th Fred Graves (Raymond) . 
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teachtr. . . . tht school room was 'neat and pleasant', the 

14 pupils 'orderly, quiat, studious, obadlant and Intarostad. 

••9 

Thty wars 'vary wall advanced' . . . 

School tarns ware 1n the early years organized to 
match the weather or the need far children to help on the 
farms wlttt crops. In District 34 (Madison County) "... 
the early years three terms were held 1n one year: a fall 
term of two months » a winter term was four months, and a 
spring term was two months. One month vacation was taken 
for com shucking. Because of the three term sometimes 
there were also three teacher year." 10 

Another report was that "the shortest school term was 
two months. The first nine month term was 1n the period of 
1888-1889. The only one of rfcent years not of nine months 
duration was at the time of the flu epidemic 1n 1918-1919 
when school was closed for thn>a months." 11 

Leonard Loftls of Tekamah wrote his grandson that "As 
soon as I was big enough to drive a team of horses I would 
get to stay home and help plow with three horses on a riding 
plow. Then 1n,the fall I would stay home and help pick 
corn by hand. ... It was not uncommon to miss school for 
weeks at a time." 12 

nOhpubllshed) "Notes on the History of District Tan" 

(Madison County)* by Eleanor C. Sn^r. 

10 (Unpublished) "District 34" (Madison County), by 
Sharyl Linda toewert, 8th grade, 1967 

11 (Unpublished) "History of District 27" (Madison 
County), by Paw V%lk. 

12 Loftls, Leonard. Letter to grandson for school 
assignment. Tekamah, HE, rr.d. 
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The stories ibout punishment vary considerably. At 
times 1t wu difficult to determine who was being punished. 
George Snowden recalls "Them days they taught school with 
a ruler and a hickory stick. I had several fights with the 
teacher and climbed all over her. Hattle McCone, her name 
was. She had a big bunch of hair on her head which we called 
a waterfall, and I would^get a holt of that and pull 1t." 13 

And at times parents sided with their children 1n 
battles with the teacher, with the teacher usually besting 
both. And 1t was usually the older boys who got Into the 
most trouble. John Mills remembered that one "noon recess 
three of the boys didn't come 1n when the bell rang, someone 
was sent to cell them In. They said for the teacher to go 
to one of the three worlds. The boy came and told Oalrymple 
what they said. As the teacher was out of chewing tobacco 
and more cross than usual, he threw off his coat and picked 
up a four foot stove poker and went out and wasn't long 1n 
bringing those boys to school." 14 

Agnes Wehenkel remembers 1n a nearby parochial school 
that mlsbehavers would be asked to kneel facing a wall , 
with small pebbles placed beneath their knees. 15 William 
Brosh recalls "that he was tied to the teacher's desk by 
e string attached to his finger." 16 This second punishment 



13 UPA writer's Project. Pioneer Ufa In Nebraska Pamphlets , 

4ft» H efe . _ a _ M -ft A * A- 1^ ^% j. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■1-*.^ 




Custer County 
C. Mills 



T$ Interview With Agnes Wehenkel „ Madison , 10/17/80. 
t& (Unpublished) "Short History of Fa1rv1ew District #9" 
(Madison County}, by William Brosh. 
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was certainly less severt than the pebbles under kneas. 
Othar students racall that teacher* had absolutely no troubla 
maintaining order and securing good bahavlor. Alton Larsan 
said ha wantad to ba good for ona taachar bacausa sha was so 
baautlful, and the taachar that followed her used just the 
right, firm tone of voice as effectively as othersNwd used 
switches. 1 ^ * 

The teachers usually lasted at their Jobs only a short 
while, arr ng at jobs many times almost the same age as 
their students, and saddled with considerable responsibility 
and little to aid their instructional program* Some were 
ambitious like "Mr. Hoi comb . . . eager to improve things 
around the school house as well as to teach the pupils to the 
utmost of his ability. He taught us to read music, to sing, 
and besides our regular lessons, tried to teach us good 
manners at school and 1n our homes." 18 Or, the "... 
wonderful teacher, a widow about forty years old. She loved 
us and we all loved bar. She taught us a lot of pretty 
verses. In history and geography we sang the capltols ar.d 
dates." 19 There was "... Agnes Carberry ... She brought 
with her a big book of pictures to teach the smaller children 
the sounds. Sometimes she threatened to put the bigger 

TTTntarvIe* with Alton Larsan, Blair, 12/13/80. 

18 Pioneer Stories of Custer County ^ Nebraska, p. 125, 
"Coopervffle School and Early News TSems? by Berna Hunter Chrlsman. 

19 Sod House Memories, Volumes I-H-Iir. Sod House Society, 
1972, p. T5T. 
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children with the> smaller children because they were so 

Interested 1n the picture book. This was a new Idea 1n 

teaching at this time." 2 * 

Going to school Involved duties beyond, being simply 

a student. "About once a year we had scrubbing day, and all 

vJ 

hands helped. Every desk was scoured, cobwebs swept, windows 
cleaned and the floor scrubbed until we felt 1t nice enough 
to eat off." 21 And 1n some schools the floor boards were 
lifted so that long-missing pencils and other odds and ends 
could be retrieved. 4, 

Play equipment was usually non-ex1 stent or limited. 
"The- children didn't have any play ground equipment. They 
usually played ball. They had to make their own balls, out 
of rags, stockings, and paper." 22 Or, they played "... 
and1-and1 over, pump, pump, pull away, drop the handkerchief 
and such games, the teacher oft times joining In these games. 
As much enthusiasm was shown 1n these games as 1s shown today 
1n a football or basketball game." 21 Leonard Loftls recalls 
being thrown back and forth through the transom above the 
entrance to his school when he was small. 23 Obviously typical 
of inventive older boy Imaginations! Skating was always 
popular 1f a pond or creek was located nearby. The fifteen- 
minute recess was standard just as 1t Is today. 

ariunpubllshed) "History of D1st. 16, Madison County" 

(No author, handwritten — Madison County Historical Society) 

ZT (Untitled account by earTy teacher—Nell 1e Brown, ca 188*. 
located 1n Madison County Historical Society) 

22 (Unpublished) "My School Years Ago" by Pamel Johnson 

23 Interview with Leonard Loftls, Tekamah, 12/6/80 
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Eventually the money was available to Improve the 
schools, and aside from structural Improvements, new desks 
and a regulation blackboard, each school tried to build a 
small collection of books. In Custer County, for Instance 
referral was made to "An Act to Provide Cheaper Te« ooks, 
and for District Ownership of Same," approved April 7, 1891, 
the school board entered Into a three-year contract with 
the American Book company, by which they could buy books 
at a specified minimum price. Prices were quoted on 
Harper's readers, McGuffy's Revised Eclectic Speller, Ray's 
Arithmetic, Harvey's Grammar, Barnes' History of the United 
States, SpenceHan Copy Books, etc. Checks show $146.28, 
or $18.28 yearly, spent for books and supplies from this 
company during the next eight years." 24 

About 1903, on a small printed bookmark, the Nebraska 
Public Library Commission announced that last year, "Richardson 
County spent over $1700 on school libraries, making 1t the 
banner library county. Hall County spent an average of $10 
a district for library books. Burt, Butte, Cedar, Douglas, 
Dundy, Merrick, Otoe, Pawnee, Rock and Sarpy Counties spent an 
average of $5 a district on library books. Supt. Stahl of 
Cuming county attended 50 box socials at which money was raised 
to buy library books." 

Th* law creating the Nebraska Public Library Commission 
went Into effect June 28, 1901 , the result of six years of ^ 

11 JHoneer Stories of Custer County, Nebraska , Custer 
County Chief, 1936,, p» 107. 
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work by friends of libraries and education. In Its "First 
Biennial Report" the Commission's secretary, Edna D. Bullock, 
reports, "Next to the establishment and Improvement of public 
libraries, our Interest has centered 1n the school libraries 
of the state. Much money 1s spent annually for library books 
by our school districts— some of 1t aimlessly and extravagantly." 4 

Edna Bullock's referral to aimless spending was probably 
supported by comments from Madison County superintendent C.W. 
Crum, who Indicated that he had organized the state's school 
boards Into three sections, and "... had them adopt a uniform 
11st of books for rural schools, which after a strenous fight 
with the American Book Company, was completed. I was offered 
a free trip to the N.E.A. at Boston to just leave the book 
matter alone, by the A. B.C. agent, and maneuvered till I got 
his bribe 1n writing, and then published 1t openly which resulted 
1n his removal from the staie." 26 

But regardless of certain disreputable salesmen the 
school districts did need guidance and the Nebraska Public 
Library Commission came to their rescue 1n a variety of ways. 
One of the first efforts was publication 1n June, 1902 of a 
"List of Books for School Libraries" which was distributed 
through county superintendent offices to all teachers 1n the 
state. The Introduction to this 11st 1s especially well- 
wrltterr, so 1t 1s included belo* along with a- sample from 
the book 11st: 

e> 

25"" first B1enn1aT Report of the Nebraska Publi c Library 
Commissi offT Tlncolnr November IG^TfoT. 

ISTTUntltled, typewritter account of his career, prepared 
by C.tt. Crum, Madlsod Oty 1 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ftt pubUakinr and distributing tv Us* of book» for toluol librtrio* it ia 
t h» dwiro of this Oominf ts i osi to holp the <*hool*of tho state tago*tho 
jrn*tu* poutfblo rotum fer tho aonoy thoy sfmul <m school Ubimrico-aot 
tho iarguat munbor of roluinoa, but tho largoat numbor of good, wall- 
lnwud and printod, «d earofully aolaotod booka 

Di*orij*inating caro in tho amotion of booka for a school library it 10 
imiKmiiro if tho books mo to aoootnpilah what a tohool library ought to ' 
tuxnmtHUi^thstthotMrttwrof thia ChubWod has chotrfnlly dorotod 
much time U> comparing tho bast lists of tho kind in print, tad to study- 
ing tho booka thamaalvoa* It k not tnoufh that t book should bo %g~d 
book—it uiutt bo good for fmHAimg, or it ia t waata of monay to put it in 
a school ttbroryi In many of tho school llbrariaa of tfobraakn thoro w, 
«hoam MMrttwaUfi tdltto— of booka of rocogniaod ttandinr-tho English 
and otbarchwatafc Thaooaro wall snongh, la thai* way, bnt tbiyaroa 
poor boginain* a school library if not roteteocd by tho boat child's 
literatim. Tho primarj function of aaohoollflwairistoproHdttnpplo- 
• men Uxf notorial for tohool nan, Anothor, and squally important func- 
tion I* to a riahWrWdT an to fOCT thoroadiiighahi^ and to introduco thorn to 
thobostluUtorntam That tohool that oontantt ittalf with toachingtho 
mom mochanioal art of .colin* lonving tho pupils to gropo blindly 
through tho Utornry wildorna* for a Ufothno, falla far abort of thorn* 
tlttiroenonta of tho twoatioth oontnry. If ohlhlronrntanghttontobookt. 
and gi v w tonio inouao of obtaining: good and noof nl b km utnoh that it 
now atonai hnnotufoofoctho tohool to attempt r M/ bo loft to tho 
voluntary ttlf-odnoationo* thopoopi* 

Any ffmdtd Ilat of hooka for schootonnot b* on tho aoumpdon 
t' a cMJdran awro boon randing from tho first gradt on up, It it a grant 
miatnte to tobot tho tohool library chiofly for tho high tohool and uppor 
grammar gindosv lathouooof bookt awl tho itppr^Uon of liuratnrt, 
it ia ao trno aa of any otbtr form of n»antal dovoJoptnont that 
"wo build tho Uddor by which wo rito 
From tho lowly tnrtn to tho vaulted skit* 
And wo asount to its summit round by round.** 
If anybody moot bo nofkotod in tho atltotkm of booka for tho tohool 
library, lot it bo tho oldorchildrtn* Childron w*o haro not had oppor- 
tunity to road i&thogrndtoaro not roady for tho iitsraturo oonrso in tho 
_ high school. 

Tho followingr liat it plannod to indudo tho bast supplamsntary Utara- 
toro, and sfrmoof tho bamHtoratnroof onjoymtut Tho standard author* 
in English and Amonoan litomturo hart boon tomowhat sparingly in- 
dodoflbooanaoitiaaasnnttd thatthotohoolt alroadyhavo thorn or haro 
plannod to gat thorn 



• THIRD GRADE. 

Androw* Jan* Each and GHna .50 M 

— Storlas VothorNatnro told hor childron *.Ginn .50 AH 

Batt*A.F. Victor in Bttaiand.... Flanagan .35 .as 

Droufat Dorothy. Stories of tho rod children*. • •X&V pub. co» .40 .2a>"~ 

— Kddy,J*.J. rrion^aandhalpon Qlnn M .ssf 

KtYitttton, FdwunL 71m book is Amorioaa hiatory. ✓ 

Ani. bkv 30» .00 .Z9r 

— Storknof groat A motion— far UttloZ-oaarioano 

^ Am* be oo* .40 My 

~7WL Xuxtnov With tmmpot and drum. .* Seribcor too ,t£S\* 



potohar.RiH. Kar^ocio and hor pan* ..Unturyl.00 .08 v 

umuphra)^ F* A» HowHttyBafland waa>madr. .♦.LotUrop 1.23 My 

JaduKMt* H. H. Hnntoroatoof Connorlon Littlo M" .36V 

GonRJuW. Mothoriraturroehildron ttuut .50 .SZ 

Wruy. 3njMr*SU»botk Aunt Uartha't oojrnar; cup£oar< _ . _ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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n 

~ Flatiagfui .40 .35 

Mnller. M*ry. littlo poopla of tho mow FUtaaicnn .3.1 .80 w 

—Story of Wrotohed Flo* FbuwK*u M My 

Pwry.J.IX Snotrbtbr. Stoke* l.«C LQ0>~ 

— Wawon, C Dl Araoac tht fcurm-yiurd poopl* Dtitton 1.35 .89^ 

PnUW BL £. Starlet npom old Germany 2d. pub. co. .00 ,43 ✓ 

. Storks of oofamlAl children Ed. pub. co. .00 A<$S ^ 

White, & 0. When MoUy mi tix Houghton L00 .05 ^ 

FOURTH GRADE* 

-AVaott, L. 1L Bight oontins Little t.50 ,00^ 

Iklliuuy, Ef.ft Goodwin, W. ode. 0**n MiAtno. V. 2 

and 8 Ginntov.) .75 .0fl<, 

# BUfeititU, A. T. StorioifromBnflijihliktor^ Glim .40 

fa, Story of American hktory. Ginn .52 

— €rookn» & & Truo ntory of Abraham Llwoola. Luthri;p l.ro -T.V" 

Ciuuw, A. and Clowe, £1 Storing of indtutry. a v. y 

EiL pub. oo. (e»0 .00 .4-y> 

Defoe, Daniel* RobiMon Crwoo GinU .tft .ar 

Drake. 3..1 On Plymouth ttock. Loo *-Shei>ard .tu> .no 

Uibuan, Arthur. Colonisation of America, '.Lothrop .(m .53 v 

■ DiMoovtsry aaul explorntk i of Amoricn Luthnip -15 ,;tt>^»» 

^ Holder, C. tf. Abu* tho Florida reef Aiu>Iet*m 1.50 ^ 



The Public Library Commission proclaimed that the most 
Important feature of Its work was the traveling library, in 
1902 they had thirty collections of forty volumes, each 
traveling about the state* They remained three months irr 
one place* before being returned to Lincoln for Inspection 
and the taking of statistics* The Commission reported 
"phenomena V circulation with these traveling collections. 
The 840 volumes were loaned 5,521 times 1n ten months • 

an average of 6.5 loans per volume, being much better 

27 

than that experienced 1rr public libraries.*' 

The statistics prompted Edna Bullock to remark, 

"If any Judgment can be deduced from these facts, 1t seems 

as 1f Hebraska might some day add to her supremacy regarding 

illiteracy* & much-more-to-be coveted reputation for not 

28 

only knowing how to read* but knowing what to read." 

These traveling libraries were very useful 1n providing 
rural communities with badly needed materials until they 

ZT TTrst Biennial Report of the Nebraska Public Library 
CofwrfssioFT Tlncoin, November UmSbz, p. 6. 
tTTEfd. 
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could arrange to purchase their own collections. 

Tn addition to these efforts the Commission,. 1n 1905, 
placed sample $25 collections of books 1n each of the Junior 
normal schools, noting the Intent of these collections "to 
promote the more Intelligent use of books by the teachers 
1n charge of the schools. The great drawback 1s not so 
much the scarcity of books as the teacher's Ignorance of 
what the books contain, and how to use such material as 
happens to drift her way." 29 The letter accompanying the 
collection offered some hints on better utilization of 
books and some Ideas for exercises to be used by normal 
school Instructors. 

"Library Days" were organized by the Public Library 
Commission "... to furnish the teacher some way of 
arousing the Interest of pupil s and patrons 1n the building 
up of a school library. If possible, money should be raised 
to buy at least $5 worth of books to display for the patrons' 
Inspection on that day." The Commission provided topics 
and Ideas for the promotion of the collections, with special 
emphasis on showing parents that good use was being made of 
books already owned* The ideas offered showed a great deal 



of resourcefulness: _ 

The "Special day progmme" contain only general tuggtatione for hi- "V 
' brary day. The author*' birthday programa it would bewail to leave for ^ 
apactat daya indeed worn* author of not* ahoold bo givtn aa boor or two at 
least onea a month. Child ran win not car* about an thorn until they know 
and likeaomeof their writing*. Pram on* author day to another, let the > 'vT^ 
children read and pwpere for tb* author day that ia to come. Select your * 
anthora aeverel moothe in advance, and get the children to help you get to- *j 
getber alt poeaiWe material by asd about the author. You will thna he ha*-- , 
injt library daya throughout the year. 

29 (Letter to Junior normaT schooTs) dated Lincoln, 
June 9> 1905. (Signed) Edna D. Bullock, Secy. 
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For the author for Library day, this year, I suggest .Robert Louts Stev- 
en. Foe; a week or two before the time, let the^ pupils search out an«l 
bring in all Ae Stevenson material in the district. The younger children 
will- delight far the "Child's garden of versesv' The others may read 
u Treasure isLusd.'* The eighth grade pupils ottgbt to have the "Christmas 
sermon/* '•Silverado squatters/* and the M \Vrecker'*--or any other of Stev- 
enson's writings. A simple little program would include tlte recitation of the 
"LainplighteV* M BIy shadow/* "The cow/* Uy the smaller children. Many 
of the verses he ve been set to music, and the little people will enjoy learn- 
ing to sing, Utem. Almost any modem collection of children's songs will 
contain sonic of them. The older pupils can discuss ••Treasure island," and 
then a fey minutes can he devoted to giving the children such an account of 



la this quotation, and in the love of so many people— the good and 
rest, the yoe^g and playful, the gmcious and witty, the simple and unciv- 
iixed, che princely minds of the English speaking world— find the keynote 
? an inspiring and lovable character. The loyalty, courage, and persever- 
/nee of such a ch a r a cter should inspire your pupils to greater effort in their 
esso^Xd other undertakings* 

To prepare thia program, you should have the following:— 

Child's garden of verses. Rand, &>sNally ed. 50 

Treasure island 40 

These twosre especially valuable for* their biographical <>vt<w. 3y spec- 
si srrangemcat with the? state agent of Rand, McKally, Uvt above mentioned 
**>ks will be sent postpaid to any Nebraska school for 45 cents *nd 36 cents, 
espectively. Order of Rand, atcNeily &Ce%, Chicago, 

In sdditfr** get the* following, if powible:— 

niristnw is nn— *## *§ $ .50 

Atlvtracb squatters* 1.00 

Black Ufa; of Stevenson — 75 

In many attics of Nebraska are qutntitit* of old magasine*. Try to get 
bold of the following Bumbtrs,'— 

Scribosr's magsrfcae, October, 1804. May and June, 1896. 
Module's atsgtrtne, September, 1804, February, 1893, 
Any standard psriodkal of 1895 m*y contain sketches of Stevenson's 
tile. 



NEBRASKA 
PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
Library Day, October 20, 1905 



The Friday nearest October 21 has, by common consent, been sea 
• aside by Xebraaka school*, to be observed as Library day. Every 
school in X* break a fa urged to make Library day in 1935 count Sn the 
direction of n*re end batter school Hbrariee. 

The general topic suggested for special attention this year is the 
Louisiana oorchase, He exploration and development and* present con* 
ditto*, with speeial reference to the Lewis and Clark story, and the 
settlenssttt of ino treef northwest Every Nebraska* ohild of sufficient 
as» should be familiar with the- history and geography of the Lwwis and 
Clark oapodftioflu *© more picturesque or thrill inglncidVnt of exploit 
atloa adieu* the* page* of our history. Herer vraa-ac band of man who 
carried a* ssxautionally perilous nodertaking to a conscientious and- 
leiiciisefnl taissV wfcb no notion of ex*ortin§t exocssivw reward or re* 
oeivhrg hoaor or po w er from their fellow mm.* Thia page of our his* 
tory *• well *ortli i*Hr:xUaf by older .people, in these days when news- 
paper* tad aaraifuea Ismat tales of civic eorrapUou forever before 
our even* The* simple* annals of tbeaometswbo did their work well 
beeaoea the/ had agreed to do* it should bo told annually by our 
ftreeideev r^u»u*^ Library day ta avakea new interest In this good, 
old story; •»* to wwrraew our knowledge* of the- resource* of tfaw 
wonderful uorthweetara states. - * 
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The particular ^bieet of tht day ahouitt 1 bt to add to the school 
library a few good books on the West, and to leartrtd use them.' It !a 
*ucyestrd that a few dollars be raised it once, and expanded for the 
following books:- 

Lisa Net Postage. 
Prion. Price* 

Wheeler Trail of Lewis and Clark, 2 toL M.00 tt.75 140 

Lifbton Lewis and aark ~- ~ .50 .42 .07 

Brooks- First across the continent 1.50 1.20 .14 

Hunter Story of Lewis and Clark...... .25 .21 .04 

Hitcboek Louisiana* purchase VJ7 — .60* .50 .10 

Tba first book iatbia list U a history of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition, with fine deacripttoas of the)- country aa it now is. The illus- 
trations are an education in thenselTes, and it is hoped that all 
grammar and high school pupils in Nebraska may hare access to this 
book. The other books in this list era suited to the radons lower 
grade*. The net prices riven a boro » re ths prices for which the Si. 
Paul book end stationery Co., St Paul, Minn., rill sell these books to 
Nebraska school districts, the postage to be paid by the purchaser, 
and the money sent with the order. - *tJ% 

After studying such material, the teacher should be able to make <r 
her own profrau. The story of Sacojawen, too "Bird woman!* should SK* 
be made a feature- of the day. In many school districts, someone who ' %VS9l 
waa ptessut at die uneeilinr of the Sacajawea monument at Portland, 
will be willing to coma to the school house and tell the children about 
it* A large wall or blsckbosrd msp may be used for soma pupil to 
trace the Lewia and Clark trail, another pupil may tali something of 
what the explorers did and saw, and others may tell what they would * 




of tha northwest should bcooJlected and uaed. The story of irri- 
gation should bo tolnV Mate tha day count for interest in too 
school library, and knowledge of our country .-v.. \ 



Edna Bulloclt observed In the ''Second Biennial Report 11 
of the C6wn1ss1on that there was nothing on the statute 
books requiring or even encouraging school districts to 
possess books aside from text-books, so they Mere hopeful 
that their efforts to contact the 6,666 school districts 
of the state was helpful. 30 

Noting from many accounts how parents tried to keep 
the education going when school was closed on account of 
weather or other circumstances, these small, growing 
libraries encouraged by the Commission probably found 
their way Into the homes of many Nebraskans to be read 
and reread by students and parents alike. 



30 Second Biennial Report of the Nebraska Public Library 
Comalssloir. Lincoln, November 3071901, p. 6. 
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Nebraska 

EARLY ETHNIC EDUCATION 

Prepared by 
James Dertlen, 1/81 



"In this period from 1870 to 1880 many colonies of settlers 
came to the state. Irish colonies scnled Holt County in 1874 and 
Greeley County 1n 1877. Germans settled 1n Madison, Stanton and 
Thayer counties 1n 1867-1870. The Swedes settled 1n Polk and 
Saunders counties 4bout 1870 and in Phelps and Burt counties about 
1880. Bohemians founded colonies 1n Knox, Colfax, Saunders 
and Saline counties about 1870. Russian Germans began to settle 
Jefferson county about 1874 and extended their settlements Into 
Clay and Hamilton counties. Danish, Swedish, Bohemian and Polish 
colonies found homes In Howard and Valley counties. French 
settlements were made 1n Richardson, Nemaha, Antelope and other 
counties." 1 # 

Nebraska represented for many of these people an opportunity 
to capture the free choices offered in their ideal of America. 
Assimilation of American customs and the learning a new language 
was slow 1n these first generations. Because they colonized into 
comfortable communities filled with their native countrymen, had 
their own newspapers, spoke their own language, etc., they were 
not under much pressure to quickly learn the new. Those who 
lived 1n mixed settlements became Americanized more quickly. 
But whatever their situation most were concerned that their 
children learn EngMsh and become full-fledged Americans. And 
1t was often through what the children learned that the parents 

3 

1"""3neldon, Addison Erwln. History and Stories of Nebraska. 
University! Publishing, 1914, p. 2651 
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eventually became Americans. 

Though the process was not always easy. In some 
Instances ethnic background and a strong work ethic in 
coming to this country displayed an Intentional early 
disregard for education. One Greek Immigrant felt that 
1t was not Important for everyone to get an education, that 
Important trades could be learned on the job, "In Greece 
study hard. All subjects obligatory— In this country, take 
this, take that — children don't know i ... In this 
country everyone go to school— not practical— all book 
learning." 2 

One writer who prepared a W\P.A. paper on Italian 
1irm1grat1on commented, "Education of both the- foreign-born 
and native-born Italians has been responsible more than 
anything else for counteracting the factors retarding 
assimilation. In the early years of 1nm1grat1on, the Italians 
engrossed 1n the all Important task of earning a living were 
generally Indifferent 1n regard to education. They had no 
knowledge of the American language, and being "greenhorns" 
were subject to prejudice and oftentimes ridicule of native 
Americans. This 1n Itself was enough to keep the 1nm1grant 
Italians from "mixing" and their children from regular school 
attendance/. " 3 

In Studies 1n Urban Sociology. T. Earl Sullenger noted 
that the " . . . children ... are 1n the schools, learning 

ZUWr Writer's Project Interview with George Cosmas (Omaha) 

University of Nebipske at Omaha collection. 

3 Works Project Administration. The Italians of Omaha. 
Independent Printing Company, 1941. 

47 
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tht English language and American manners; but this constitutes 
a coup 11 eating rather than a remedial factor. The child, 
educated 1n the American school, comes to look with disrespect 
upon his parents; he 1s ashamed of their foreign speech, , 
foreign dress, and old world Ideas and standards. He serves 
as an Interpreter between his parents and American Hfe; and, 
as a result, builds up a superiority complex 1n the home, 
disregards parental authority and resists all attempts at 
parental discipline." 4 

There was evidence 1n the experiences of the immigrants 
to prove this, but, likewise, there was evidence of considerable 
ethnic pride and strong family units which kept this from 
happening. 

The Danes, for Instance, established their folk schools 
for purposes of providing young people with an education 1n 
Danish heritage. Those too young to attend the folk schools 
were glvert this training 1n sunnier vacation schools. 

"Taking children out of school 1n order to emigrate was, 
as far as the best Interests of the children were concerned, 
often a regretable step, since 1n most overseas countries, they 
would often never get a chance to return to school, partly 
because of language difficulties, and partly because of the 
lack of public schools as provided 1n Denmark. ... In some 
cases the "ticket to America'* may have substituted for an 
education of some kind." 5 

" — 4 (Recorded 1n WPA Writer's Project File of Omaha Interviews) 
Excerpts from Studies 1n Urban Sociology, by T. Earl Sullenger, p. 82 
5 Hvldt. KHstJanT TTTqfTt to AmirTca , the Social Background of 
300,000 Danish Emigrants. Academic Press, 1975, p. 74. 
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And* as thty first arrived and settled, the act of 
establishing employment or homesteadlng required the children 
to work. "Their labor was indispensable and consequently there 
was not much time for school— 1f there was school at an." 6 

In the Interviews conducted for this project and in several 
W.P.A. Writer's Project Interviews surveyed 1t was obvious that 
language proved an Initial barrier In the educational process, 
but none of those Interviewed seem to express opinions that 
the difficulty was long-lasting or proved a straln^o the process. 
The students seemed eager to learn and become Americanized, and 
the teachers seemed to take 1t 1n stride. 

One teacher, a Mrs. Torgerson, said, "One of the greatest 
troubles I had was that all the pupils would not speak English. 
They all wanted to talk Norwegian. In order to get them to 
read, I had to adopt different devices of my own ^inventions." 7 

Recounted below are the experiences of a number of children 
with varied ethnic backgrounds: 

An English girl remembers her first day 1n school 1n 
PapHHon, "When the pupils sang America, she arose and remained 
standing until the song was finished, 1t being the same tune 
of God Save the King. Of course the pupils looked qulzically 
at her and being a new pupil she was embarrassed to tears." 8 
She also recalled that 1t dld.not take her long to learn American 
slang* words that were soon forbidden for use 1n the household 
by her motfar. 

TTFld. p. 26T. 

7 TJOnpubllshed) Johnson, Myrtle. "History of District 58" 
(Madison County), Madison County Historical Society. 

8 W.P.A. Writer's Project, Omaha Interview Serlesr liter- 
view with Mrs. C.H, Ross. 
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William Cole commented, "... the same year I started 
school £ delayed by scarlet feverj , when I was 13, I also 
started trading horses. ("This became his Hfe-long occupation]] 9 

His family was German. ^Another German student, Laura 
Matlshaw, who was bom 1n 1863\ admitted, "I went only a little 
ways 1n school. The second reader, I believe, 1s as far as I 
went." 10 

Allen Mercer's German mother died and his father could not 
afford to raise him and his brother, so the boys were place<Mrt 
an orphanage. Soon they were sent west on an orphan train with 
1500 other children. A fanner from Nemaha, Nebraska adopted 
him and treated him so cruelly that an Investigator for the 
orphanage took him away to another home. "The farmer was 
supposed to let me get a good education and he made me quit 
after the eighth grade. He said that too much education 1s 
not good for a person." 11 

Margaret Mollner, a German girl born 1n 1920, explained, 
"I sure didn't miss much by not going through school. I 
finished half of the eleventh grade— then dldnit want to go 
anymore. I just didn't have the clothes* 12 

Gecrge W. Sprague (b. 1849): "Talk about school days, well 
urine were very limited. The school I went to was a small log 
school house . . - There were white oak stakes about two feet 
long, built Into the outside wall . On these stakes there was 



» rgldv Interview with William R. Cole, 4027 Seward, Omaha 

10 TCTT. . Interview with Mrs. Laura Matlshaw* Bellevue 

IT 161?. Interview with Allen Mercer 

12 lOT. Interview with Margaret Mollner 
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a two-foot board which served as a desk and bench for us to 
sit on. ... . About all that was taught 1n the school at that 
time was reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling and geography. 
. . . Quite a few of the children were German and could not 
talk the American language, but they soon learned."' 3 

Peter Chrlstensen (b. 1867), a Danish student, recalls, 
"My few years of school were fun, but my whole education, 
perhaps, would hardly' cover the third grade 1n America. I 
started school at the age of seven and went until I was 
twelve and a half. I remember my mother had to drive me to 
school with a switch one day. I could only go 1n the winter, 
as I had to care for the cows and sheep from May until 
November first." 14 

Also Danish, Alice Pedersen (b. 1896) remembers, "Our 
school had men teachers. They were pretty ornery I can tel 1 
you. Children In my childhood community could go to school 
only In the winter time. They were usually seventeen or 
eighteen before they got out of grade school." 15 

A Dutch boy, Wesley Cook (b. 1857), attended country 
school "\ . . which was held 1n a large room of a big house. 
All the book education I have, I obtained from the country 
schools , . • Like many I read the old McGuffey Reader but 
I also read the one before 1t was published. This was 1n 
1868." 16 

13 Ibid. Interview With George Sprague, 4438 Franklin, Omaha 

14 TOT. Interview With Peter Chrlstensen, 3306 Lafayette, Omaha 

15 TOT. Interview With Alice Pedersen, 2710 Browne St, Omaha 

16 TOT. Interview With Wesley J. Cook, 3109 Reynolds, Omaha 
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As hinted at earllerjthe Greek Immigrants, at least those 

colonizing 1n Omaha* were somewhat antagonistic towards the 

educational system available to them.^ Louie D1amant1s said 

"... the Greeks believe that a woman's place 1s 1n the home, 

and that she doesn't need much education." 17 And there 1s 

considerable evidence that most Greek girls were allowed only 

the minimum necessary education, with few attending college 

until much later. Christ kappas (b. 1894) elaborated, "Willing 

v, \ 
to send all my kids to school. Don't like the system. Girls 

and boys 1n same school. Bad. You can seedt." 18 

A Swedish boy, Carl Peterson (b. 1878), who attended a 

country school near Colon, remembers that "... father used 

to come to school quite often and tell me to go and get the 

cattle off the neighbor's land. Sometimes father would at 

11 a.m. and by the time I would get the cows home 1t would be 

noon and he would tell me, ^11 It's dinner time, now you 

might as well herd the cowf this afternoon, then you can go 

to school again tomorrow. So 1t went and the school was a 

side Issue 1t seemed. The -reason the children would be called 

on to get the cows off of the neighbors' land was this: many 

times 1f the parents would go after cattle that were on the 

s 

neighbors' places, they didn't want to get Into an argument 
with the neighbors, so they would send the children and hothtng- 
was said. In all, I went to school three winters and finished 
the third grade." 19 



17 Ibid. Interview With Louie D1amant1s, 4628 S. 26th, Omaha, 

18 TB77. Interview With Christ PappasV 3927 N. 24th, Onaha 
1* TE77. Interview W1tlr Carl H. Peterson 
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As much of a minority as any ethnic popular the Negroes 
1n Nebraska faired quite well 1n the educational process. 
"In only one phase of their life do the Negroes of Nebraska 
approach equality with all other races » and that 1s with 
regard to their educational status. There 1s only one 
system of schools 1n Nebraska for all people, and all 
students, regardless of race, color, or creed, are admitted 
Impartially- " zis 

The report from which the above was drawn noted that 
there 1s generally a high level of literacy among Negroes 
1n Nebraska, and that in some cities there were no Negroes 
who were Illiterate. 

"The Negro population of America at the close of the * 
Civil War was almost entirely illiterate. Among the ex- 
claves who settle in Nebraska during Territorial and early 
Statehood days there were very few who could read or write ... " 
Negroes coming to Nebraska, however, were not backward in 
realizing the advantages of an education, and were quick to 
grasp the opportunities offered by Nebraska's educational system. 
As early as 1865 Negroes enrolled in publicschools in Omaha," 2 A 

Particularly interesting in the history of early ethnic 
education in Nebraska is the experience of the Danish people. 
They took great pride in the heritage of their homeland, and 
these immigrants were ofterr at odds with one another over 

20 works Project Administration. The Negroes in Nebraska , 
n.d. t pp» 33*34. 

21 Ibid. 
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choice of language and retention of national characteristics. 

Their children, like those of other Immigrants* often experienced 

the same trials 1n this strange new environment: 

The older ones had gone to school 1n Massa- 
chusetts, and their mother could not forget how they 
had been treated there on their fir.t day 1n school. 
The red shoes Alfred had worn, new ones beautifully 
made, that she had brought from Denmark, had caused 
a near riot at school. Although 1t had been & cold 
day 1n March, Alfred had thrown them away and walked 
home barefooted, because the other children had made 
so much fun of them. 22 

"Hit him, Jim." 
"Hit the bastard." 
"He's a damn Dane."" 

"Not one of you can recite a poem?" 

Hans stood up and said, "I can." Then nervous 
with pride and fear, for the teacher's words had 
attracted the attention of the whole school , he spoke: 
Dm till* 8korBtgnf9jmr drmg, 
Ma tidlig* up fra sin varma Bona. ► . . 

Before he could go further the whole room burst 
Into laughter. Confused and ashamed, he sat down. 
The teacher quieted the room, and then with more 
gentleness than she had yet shown, told him that he 
must not talk 1n a foreign language, that he must 
recite 1n English. 24 

To ease the difficulties and to help their children get 
a thorough education the Danish* Immigrants supplemented what 
Nebraska offered by providing vacation school 1n churches 
and 1n Nysted a folk school. The vacation schooT was a rich 
experience, allowing the children to sing beautiful Danish 
songs, hear stories about Danish heroes, and be allowed to 
read Danish books. The folk schools were designed more for 
young adults, offering courses 1n history, literature, science, 

Snrmther* Sophus Keith. Take All to Nebraska, University 

of Nebraska Press, 1976 r p. 47. 
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song and gymnastics. The folk school gave no credits and had 
no graduation, yat the one axample 1n, Nebraska, at Nysted, 
offered a very respectable assemblage of Instructors. 25 

Alfred Nielsen recalls that practically all the children 
1n 'chool were of Danish parentage. "During recess the children 
spoke Danish and no teacher possessed enough authority to stop 
It. It was the language of the homes, and most of the children 
could speak nothing but that when they started school. However, 
the teachers were patient about the lanauge question. They 
earned their meager salaries 1n a Danish community and prudence / 
dictated that they treat their employers with respect.' 1 ' 

Nielsen also noted that while the children were a** ndlng 
r ' the Danish church vacation sciool they were expected to speak 

Danish, but often exercised their constitutional rights to be 
Americans and spoke English Instead. 

"For a thousand years my people had lived among the lakes 
and hills of Jutland, Denmark. Some of the well-meaning, 1f 
misguided, teachers of the vacation school had told, us that we 
owed our first allegiance to Denmark. We did not argue with 
them. We hardly gave the statement any thought. But 1o, 
something was happing 1n the deep recesses of our minds. Whan 
we children played war on the playgrounds, we were not divided 
between Danes, and Germans. Most of these children had ancestors 

25 Nielsen, Alfred C. Life In An American Denmark. Grand 
View* College, 1962, p.28. 

26 Ibid- pp. 76-77. 
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who had fought the Germans. No I We fought the battles of 
Lexington, Bunker Mil, Gettysburg, and San Juan H111 over 
again. 1 ' 27 

Nielsen's experience 1s an excellent example of the 
Americanization process which uccured 1 n these schools, 
showing that in spite of uncomfortable acceptness, hardships 
of many sorts, and the barrier of language, that the pride 
of anting to be an American kept the learning process at 
a high level. 



77 Ibid. pp. 83-84. 
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Nebraska 



COUNTRY SCHOOLS TODAY 



Prepared by 
James Dertien, 1/81 



. H1e Warren, a p1pe-smok1ng, somewhat older gentleman, 
has been publicly given notice that his office will be 



Nebraska, the site of Moses MerrlTs first mission school 
1n 1835/ He has been 1n office for 18 years and has two 
years left 1n his current term. 

His current domain 1s one rural school with one teacher 
and one student, located just a mile or so from two fast- 
growing suburban Omaha communities with large, glamorous 
elementary schools containing hundreds of students. 

Douglas Jensen, 1n his well-tailored suit, classical 
music coming from an 8-track ftereo player on a shelf above 
his desk, supervises 21 rural school districts 1n Madison 
County. And he is busy and excited. , Country school business 
1n Madison County 1s good. 

Reorganization began 1n Sarpy County in the early 60' s 
and by 1965 there weci only two or three country schools 
remaining. Similar efforts reduced in a similar fashion 
their numbers throughout the state. In some counties 
where only a handful remain there is not even enough work 
for a full-time county superintendent. In Ceder County, 
for Instance, the person acting as superintendent peforms 
tht> same work for two other counties. She spends one 
afternoon a week 1n her office 1n Hartlngton, probably 
the same amount of time In the other counties, and still 



closed soon 



. H/e is County Superintendent for Sarpy County, 
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holds down a half-time job doing ikkeeping- for a 
public school system. 

In some counties numerous rural schools still exist 
primarily because of distances, and the unwillingness of 
residents to put their children on buses for extended 
periods of time. In other instances, because generations 
of the same families have attended a school there is a 
matter of pride which keeps the school vibrant and alive. 

Douglas Jensen's Madison County schools represent 
almost an Ideal to any country school loyalist. A number 
of the schools are seeing much enlarged attendance and 
community interest because of residential trends. Persons 
from Norfolk, for instance, wishing to live in the country, 
want to send their children to the nearby rural schools. 
So considerable growth has occured and will continue to 
occur in these suburban country schools. 

Also, there has been a spinoff from the workforce 
1n the community of Norfolk, the largest city in the county 
and one with a number small industries. The wives of 
many workers are their teaching degrees, and a scarcity 
of teaching positions in the Norfolk gives the Madison 
County schools access to a large list of teachers who are 
willing to accept* because it represents a second income, 
the slightly lower wag* scale offered by these rural 
school districts. 
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The county superintendent's office 1n Madison is 
able to work with the schools 1n a unified program of 
supportive services which comes very, very close to 
matching the level of audiovisual and 1nserv1ce programs 
available to urban schools. 

Jensen's two room office 1s filled to capacity with 
a fantastic assortment of audiovisual equipment delivered 
on demand by van to any of the schools* Soon he expects 
^o have television sets and videotape playback decks in 
every classroom (now only 85% have them). The County 
maintains a contract for audiovisual software services 
from the local Educational Services Unit, with the ESU 
providing continual delivery to each school* 

In Madison County each school is visited twice a 
month. The superintendent's office Issues a monthly news 
lptter, provides teacner evaluations, arranges for an 
insurance program and photos for students, maintains 
all reporting systems for budgets, membership, etc., 
and provides advisory assistance to school boards. The 
superintendent and his secretary also arrange annual 
interschool activities, including an annual field and 
track meet, an annual tour day, and an annual spelling 
contest. 

Each month teachers are given Inservice training. 
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During this researcher's visit to the county^ teachers 
were attending a full-day training session on solar 
applications on farms sponsored by the county extension 
agency. 

Mr. Jensen 1s an enthusiastic educator. And it 
appears. as though his teachers and especially the parents 
are enthusiastic about the schools. Parent attendance 
at school activities and support through P. T.O.'s (parent- 
teacher organizations) has been excellent. 

The range of excellence and success in other 
counties surveyed^ reaches a variety of levels anywhere 
1n between Madison County and Sarpy County. 

One person Interviewed 1n this project, Alton Larsen, 
of Blair, Nebraska, though somewhat hesitant to say 1t, 
felt that the role of country schools is past. He was 
quite critical , not of the nature of the school , but of 
the administrative decisions that had led to their demise. 
The schools should have, in his opinion, consolidated into 
larger rural schools, rather than reorganizing with the 
city schools. In this way they could have retained many 
of the strengths the rural school offers and still afford 
to survive 1n a highly competitive educational world. 

(I was unable to pull together any additional unique 
material which would have proven useful to the project 
on the status of current schools.) 
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